7be Medieval Student

too, were in a stronger position than the principal of
a hall, wfio owed his place to his popularity with the
students, who, if he ceased to please them, might
leave his hall and remove to another house where the
principal was more lenient and could be relied upon
to wink at their follies and their vices, even if he
did not share them. Thus the founders of the early
colleges were enabled to enforce upon the recipients
of their bounty something of the rigour and decency
of monastic discipline. As the system grew the
authority entrusted to the heads of colleges was in-
creased, and the position of the undergraduate was re-
duced to that of the earlier grammar-school boy. The
statutes of B.N.C. (1509) rendered the undergraduate
liable to be birched at the discretion of the college
lecturer. He might now be flogged if he had not
prepared his lessons ; if he played, laughed or talked
in lecture ; if He made odious comparisons, or spoke
English; if he were unpunctual, disobedient or did
not attend chapel. Wolsey allowed the students of
Cardinal College to be flogged up to the age of twenty.
Impositions by a dean were apparently a sixteenth-
century invention. Then we find offending fellows
who had played inordinately at hazard or cards, or
earned a reputation for being notorious fighters or
great frequenters of taverns, being ordered to read in
their college libraries for a fortnight from 6 to 7 A.M.
And the loss of a month's commons occasionally re-
warded the insolence of undergraduates who did not
duly cap and give way to their seniors, or who, yield-
ing to that desire to adorn their persons which the
mediaeval student shared with his gaudy-waistcoated
successors, wore " long undecent1 hair," and cloth of

1 Old Dr Kettell of Trinity used to carry a pair of scissors
in his muff, and snip off the long locks of his scholars with
these, or with a bread knife on the buttery hatch.
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